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Abstract 


This article examines 1 John 4:7—21 in the context of the Nigerian 
church. The pericope presents the elaborate nature and essence of 
divine love among Christians. This model of love is based on self- 
sacrifice, motivated by positive will and implemented by daily 
practice. Adopting a historical-critical method of exegesis, the article 
argues that a thorough understanding of this model of love in its 
reading of the pericope is achieved within the framework of an 
internal problem the Johannine community faced. This problem was 
rooted in the activities of heretical teachers who brought about a 
spiritual aristocracy and schism in the community. In this study, it is 
contended that 1 John 4:7-21 deals with this problem and that its 
teachings centre on God's love as the function of love within the 
Christian brotherhood. The hermeneutics of the study shows that 
there is a paradigm shift with regard to the conception and 
application of love in the Nigerian church today. It also demonstrates 
that most Christians in the Nigerian church consider some limitations 
and initiate some reservations in the practice of love to their fellow 
Christians. All these are against the teachings of this Johannine 
pericope as interpreted in this article. First John 4:7-21 teaches 
Christians to love one another unconditionally as the evidence of 
their love for God. 
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1 Introduction 


There is, perhaps, no passage in the Johannine literature that has attracted 
more scholarly attention than 1 John 4:7-21. Anyone who pays close 
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attention to this passage cannot but notice that it centres on the nature and 
essence of God's love among the Christian brotherhood. John the Apostle, 
who has traditionally been accepted as the author of the text, prefaced his 
exhortation in 1 John 4:7-21 with the remarkable direct address 
“Beloved,” expressive of his own love for his audience. Stott (1964, 160) 
asserts that “John practices what he preaches.” In urging them to love one 
another selflessly, John first assures them of his own love. In furthering 
this concern, John informs his audience that it is impossible for them to 
love God but hate their fellow believers. He advocates reciprocity of 
divine love in the Christian community as evidence of the reality of their 
love for God. In the words of Carson (2000, 353), *. . . whoever is born of 
God will surely love others who are born of God." This accentuation 
captures the fact that one's love for God who is unseen can only be 
expressed in loving the men and women whom God loves. 

The special focus on divine love in this Johannine line of thought 
was a result of the activities of false teachers who threatened the mutual 
relationship of believers, probably in the church in Ephesus around 90—100 
CE.' Remarkably, a close examination of 1 John shows that there was no 
indication that the church to which the epistle was written was under 
persecution. With this understanding, it will be safe to conclude that John 
was battling the enemy within. So the problem John aimed to solve did not 
emanate from outsiders whose desire was to destroy Christianity, but 
rather from false teachers who intended to modernise Christianity from 
within. These false teachers regarded themselves as gnostics. The gnostics 
divided people into two classes, namely those who were capable of 
grasping what true religion was and those who were not. The former class 
looked down on the latter class with contempt and hatred. First John 4:7— 
2] deals with this problem and its teachings show that the true test of 
Christianity is love. As John develops this theme, he makes a very 
important point: God is love, and anybody that does not express this divine 
love does not know God at all (see vv. 7-8). This portrays John's 
insistence that those who love God should love their brothers and sisters 
whom God loves. 

Similar to the community at Ephesus to which John addressed this 
Christian way of living is the egocentric construct and orientation of most 
Christians in the Nigerian church in terms of their relationship with one 


' This is based on several scholarly speculations as there is no clear-cut evidence that the 
believers whom John addresses in this epistle reside in Ephesus around 90-100 CE. So for the 
purpose of this study, the researchers adopt this place and date. 
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another. Despite its vibrancy and the emergence of new denominations 
almost on a daily basis, there are surging cases of schism, 
denominationalism, leadership crises, materialism, etcetera, in the 
Nigerian church today. To buttress the ongoing, Iheanacho (2009, 104) 
unequivocally asserts that “commercial ministry; declining spiritual 
commitment; fraud and criminality; rivalry and confusion" has taken over 
the contemporary Nigerian church. Adasu (1992, 447) pushes this idea 
further by adumbrating that political religion and prosperity gospel have 
become an integral part of the Nigerian church and these teething issues 
have obliterated or diminished the basic teachings and spiritual fervour of 
the Nigerian church. The Nigerian contemporary society is supposed to 
learn from the church, but the reverse seems to be the case. The secular 
way of interpersonal relationship, which is often based on socio-cultural 
and economic affinity, leadership tussles and egocentrism are the order of 
the day in the contemporary Nigerian church, suggesting that there is no 
longer any difference between secularism and Christianity in this country. 

The aim of this study is to critically examine 1 John 4:721 with a 
view to revealing its existential implications for the church in Nigeria 
today. Through the research development this study underwent, its 
significance is not only for the church but for every individual. It helps 
broaden the understanding of mutual relationships which should rightly be 
energised by divine love. The methodology adopted in this article is 
mainly a historical-critical method of analysis. By adopting this 
methodology, the researchers tend to pursue a holistic study of the 
pericope to uncover its origin, historical development as well as its 
importance. 

The study is organised in three parts. The first part discusses the 
social context of 1 John 4:7-21. The second part deals with a critical 
exegesis of the text of 1 John 4:7—21. The third and final part focuses on 
the hermeneutics of 1 John 4:7—21 in the context of the Nigerian church. 


2 The Socio-Historical Context of 1 John 4:721 


It is pertinent to note that every biblical text is written in a particular 
situation or condition prevalent in the author's society. Since 1 John 4:7— 
2] is not an exception, it will be extremely difficult to fully comprehend 
the passage without first reconstructing the situation that produced the text. 
From the internal evidence, it is crystal clear that this epistle was 
addressed to a Christian community (see 1 John 2:12-14, 19; 3:1; 5:13). 
But there is no indication within the letter as to who they were or where 
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they lived. The best one can hope for is to find traces from external 
sources. Evidence from early Christian writers places the author in 
Ephesus around 100 CE.’ Johnson (2009, 560) notes that the situation that 
necessitated the composition of this letter was not hostility or persecutions 
from the world but internal disputes and rivalries within the Christian 
community at Ephesus. Advancing this idea, Barclay (2009, 3) infers that 
during this time many were now second or even third generation 
Christians. So the exhilarations and titillations which were so high in the 
first days of the nascent church in Ephesus had to a reasonable extent died 
down. 

Wordsworth in Barclay (2009, 4) makes a grim observation on the 
foregoing. He stresses that in those days when Christianity started, "there 
was glory and splendour, but now Christianity has become a thing of habit, 
traditional, half-hearted, and nominal." From this angle, it is obvious that 
the people had become too familiar to Christian tradition and, hence, found 
it less interesting. Jesus was certainly pointing to this inconsistency in 
human nature when he declared that “the love of many will grow cold” 
(Matt 24:12). John was writing at this critical time when the internal crisis 
was tearing the church apart. Some enthusiastic but ill-informed converts 
were eager to reinterpret Christianity from the optic of their contemporary 
philosophy (Dodd 1961, 17). They felt that the time had come for 
Christianity to come to terms with secular philosophy and contemporary 
thought. These were certainly the people Jesus had in mind when he said: 
“many false prophets will arise, and lead many astray” (Matt 24:11; see 
also 1 John 4:1—2), and what Paul also warned against in Acts 20:29—30. 

What, then, was this contemporary philosophy these dissenters 
sought to align Christian faith with? The answer is simple. They attempted 
to bring Christianity into line with Gnosticism (Dodd 1961; Johnston 
1976; Perkins 1990; Kostenberger 2000; Barclay 2009). These were 
people who believed that they had secret knowledge about Jesus Christ 
(see Barclay 2009, 11—12). The gnostics further believed that only spirit 
was good and that matter, the material world, was essentially evil. Hence, 
their mission was to liberate the human spirit from the vile prison house of 
the body. Dodd (1961, 20) observes that the religious quest and conduct of 
these gnostics became a threat to the peaceful co-existence in the society 
and, as well, in the church. After failing to carry the church along with 
their theosophical hotchpotch, they withdrew from it (see 1 John 2:19), 


? For more information on this, see Barclay (2009, 1—8) and Carson (2000, 351). 
? Barclay (2009, 5) asserts that the core aim was to make “Christianity intellectually respectable.” 
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and continued their missionary activity around the church in order to lead 
believers astray (see 1 John 2:26). The gnostics’ 
undoubtedly a heavy blow to the church since they claimed to be teachers 
and prophets. 


secession was 


The teachings of the gnostics were so sophisticated that they were 
impossible for some people to understand. This inevitably produced two 
classes of people: the pneumatikoi (those who were truly spiritual and truly 
akin to God); and the psuchikoi (those who could never advance beyond 
the principle of physical life and could never attain anything else than 
what was, to all intent and purposes, animal living). These teachings 
created a spiritual aristocracy (Barclay 2009, 12—13). In other words, the 
group who saw themselves as heavenly candidates hated and scornfully 
looked down on those they regarded as eternally condemned. 

It is to this situation that the epistle is addressed. The gnostics are 
"castigated for failing to observe the commandment of love" (Perkins 
1990, 986). John insists throughout this epistle that love is the true test of 
Christian faith. He strongly emphasises that those who love God must love 
their brothers and sisters as well, and those who say they love God and at 
the same time hate their brothers and sisters are nothing but liars. This is 
because our love for God is made manifest in our love for each other. 


3 The Translation of the Greek Text of 1 John 4:7-21 


Greek Text (NA”*) 


Researchers’ Translation 


TAyamntoi, dyon@pev aAAjdove, ött Å 
åàyánn &k tod Osod Eottv, Kai Mic ó 
åyanðv ék ToD Osod yeyévvytar xoi 
ywooket TOV Oeóv. 


Beloved, let us love one another, 
because love is from God, and 
everyone who loves is born of God 
and knows God. 


8e M2 ~ , x x r er . 
Ò pr] àyozóv ook Eyv@ Tov Oeóv, Sti Ó 
GOeógc ayarn Eotiv. 


Whoever does not love does not 
know God, because God is love 


?év tovto E~avepHOn 1| åyánn Tod 500 
£v OTL TOV Yióv aùtoð TOV LOVOYEVT 
ünéotaAkev ó OEdc sic TOV KÓopov tva 
Cnomuev dv avtod. 


This is how God showed his love 
among us: he sent his only Son into 
the world, so that we might live 
through him. 


sy tovto gotiv 1 åyánn, ody Sti Huei 
nyamnkapev TOV Osdv, GAA’ StL avTOC 
Tyàmnosv r]u&g Kai ånéotetev TOV Yióv 
avtodD iAaouóv mepi TOV ALApPTLOV 
Tuv. 


This is what love is: not that we loved 
God, but that he loved us and sent his 
Son to be the means by which our 
sins are forgiven. 


"'Ayazntoi, si obtag 6 Osòç r|yámnosv 
uðs, Kai ueis óqoeQopev  OAATnAovUG 


Beloved, if God so loved us, then we 
ought to love one another. 
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oyamdv. 


Osdv obddeic nónote teðéatar gàv 
åàyanðuev AAMA ovc, ó GOsóg Ev piv 
évet Kai ù åyánn avtod t&teAewopévr] 
£v Hiv &ottv. 


No one has ever seen God; but if we 
love one another, God lives in us and 
his love is made perfect in us. 


135 r r, e 2 Lx 
°év tovto ywóockouev óc év obi 


puévouev Kai ADTOSG EV Liv, StL EK TOD 
IIvevpatos adtod ðéðokev Hpiv. 


By this we know that we live in him 
and he in us, because he has given us 
his Spirit. 


fa. 4 00» è " x; 

Kai nic te0gójie0a. Kai paptopoðuev 
óu ó atp anéotaAKev tòv Yióv 
Lotpa TOD kóopov. 


And we have seen and testify that the 
Father has sent his Son to be the 
saviour of the world. 


154 2X . r e > ~ 2 e 
*óg gàv Gporoyion öt Inoods ouv 6 
Yióg tod O00, ó Oszóg Ev ao1À péveEr 
Kai adTOs £v TA Od. 


If anyone confesses that Jesus is the 
Son of God, God lives in him, and he 
in God. 


1 ` B ~ 2 r 3 
SK Nic £yvókapev Kai 


MEMIOTEDKALEV Tiv åyánnv fjv Éyev ó 
Osdc £v Hiv. O sóc ayann Eotiv, Kai ó 
pévov £v TH Ayan £v TO Os pévet kai 
Ò OgóG Ev abt LEVEL. 


And so we know and believe the love 
which God has for us. God is love, 
and whoever lives in love lives in 
God, and God lives in him. 


"Ev tovto tetersiotar À üyómn psd’ 
"nuOv, iva mapprnoiav £yopev év TH 
nuépa tfjg Kpioewc, Ótt kads £keivóg 
£otiv Kai fuels éopev EV TH KOOL 
TOUTO. 


By this, love is perfected with us, that 
we may have confidence in the day of 
judgment, because in this world we 
are like him. 


'S6Bog ook šot év TH Gyan, GAN 1 
tesia àyánn EFM Pás TOV MdBov, StL 
Ò qópoc KdAaow Exel, ò SE POBODLEVOGC 
ov TEetEAgiotat £v TH Ayan. 


There is no fear in love, but perfect 
love drives out fear. For fear has to 
do with punishment, and whoever 
fears has not been made perfect in 
love. 


Husic cyan@pev, Sti abtdg npótog 
yánnoev HUG. 


We love because he first loved us. 


2027 y e D ~ x r ` 
8év Tic einn ótt Ayan tòv Osov, Kai 


TOV GOEAMOV AVTOD mof, wevotngs £otív: 
Ò yàp LY åyanðv TOV AdEAMOV AdTOD Ov 
EMPAKEV, TOV Ogóv Ov OvY EMPAKEV OD 
Sovatal yov. 


If anyone says, “I love God,” and 
hates his brother, he is a liar; for he 
who does not love his brother whom 
he has seen, cannot love God whom 
he has not seen. 


21 ` r * 2 ` P4 2 

kai TaOTHVY THY EvtoAnV Éyouev aT’ 
avtod, iva ó åyanðv tov Osóv yan 
Kai TOV GdEAMOV aro. 


And he has given us this command: 
whoever loves God should also love 
his brother. 
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3.1 Textual problems in 1 John 4:7—21 


The text under consideration has three serious textual problems in its 
current critically reconstructed Greek text, though other minor variations 
can also be observed. Among the concerns of this study is to determine the 
best possible readings to be adopted in this exegesis. 
Verse 10 has the following textual problem: 
= Hyarnkopev: This is the reading adopted in the text and is strongly 
supported by B (Codex Vaticanus) dated 4th century CE, as well as » 
(Codex Athos) dated around 9th/10th century CE. Also, minuscules 
such as 33, 81, 322, 323, 945, 1241, 1739, and 2298 all throw their 
support for this reading. 
The variants include: 
= jyoazücauev, which is supported by x’ (Codex Sinaiticus, first 
corrector) and A (Codex Alexandrinus) dated 5th century CE. 
Minuscules such as 33, 81, 436, 1067 also support this reading. 
Verse 19 has the following textual problem: 
= ġyanðuev: This is the reading the researchers adopted in the text and it 
is supported by A (Codex Alexandrinus) of the 5th century CE, 
B (Codex Vaticanus) of the 4th century CE and the testimony of 
Augustine"? Minuscules such as 322, 323, 945 all support this reading. 
The variants include: 
= Gyan@pev tov Oeóv, which is supported by x! (Codex Sinaiticus, first 
corrector) and minuscules like 048, 33, 81, 436, 1067, 1292. The 
testimony of Augustine" also gives support for this reading. 
= ġyanðuev avTOV is supported by w (Codex Athos) which is dated 
around 9th/10th century CE and the testimony of Augustine"? 
= QyanxóOpev GAANAOvs has no support from any codex or minuscules. 
=" oidapev has no support from any codex or minuscules. 
Verse 20 has the following textual problem: 
= ov dvvatal å&yanăv: The researchers adopted this reading in the text and 
it is supported by N and B (Codex Sinaiticus and Codex Vaticanus) 
which are dated 4th century CE and are highly reliable in textual 
criticism. Other supports come from v (Codex Athos), minuscules such 
as 322, 323, 1243, 1505, and testimonies of Origen, Cyprian Lucifer 
Zeno. 
The variants include: 
= 1c dvvatal åyaràv, is supported by A (Codex Alexandrinus) of the 5th 
century CE, and minuscules like 048, 33, 81, 436, 945, 1067. The 
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testimonies of Ambrose, Pelagius, and Augustine also give support for 
this reading. 


3.2 Adopting readings for the exegesis 


With regard to v. 10, the researchers adopt the reading that has 
nyamnkapev based on the features of its manuscript support, that is, the 
date and character support of the witnesses it has. In case of v. 19, the 
reading that has àyozópev will be adopted because other variants are not 
strongly supported by textual critics. In v. 20, it is very clear that the 
reading adopted is the most original reading because some of the 
heavyweight codices support it, such as N (aleph in Hebrew; Codex 
Sinaiticus) and B (Codex Vaticanus), and these are thought to be highly 
reliable in textual criticism based on their early date, scribal care and the 
character of the witnesses that support them. 


4 Reading the Text Closely 


4.1 Verses 7-16: The nature of divine love and believers’ obligation 
to love one another 


Verse 7 which begins with a nominalised adjective Ayanntoi (“Beloved”) 
explicitly shows that the addressees are so endearing to the writer. 

The preface is immediately followed by the appeal: dyand®pev 
GAANAOVG, OTL 7| åyánn EK ToD Osod otw, (“let us love one another 
because love is from God,” v. 7). Commenting on this, Johnston (1976, 
1038) contends that “John’s primary desire is to urge Christians to treat 
one another as God treats them, with gracious concern.” Of importance, 
the verb ayandpsv has generated a number of arguments on its proper 
interpretation within the phrase dyam@pev GAANAOvG. Burdick (1985, 317), 
among other scholarly voices, suggests that it may be used indicatively to 
mean “we love," whereas Hiebert (1990, 70) argues that àyomópsev is a 
hortatory subjunctive denoting “let us love." While these arguments 
cannot be adequately adjudicated in this study, it seems that Hiebert is on 
the right track because the verb is used as an invitation to mutual love. 
Also, the use of the verb yamd@psv in the present form shows that love is 
an active practice while the reciprocal pronoun informs the reader that it 
should be mutually expressed. 

Though the reciprocity of this divine love is primarily meant to be 
expressed within the Christian brotherhood, Plummer (1938, 146) asserts 
that Christian love toward non-Christians is not expressly excluded in the 
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context of the pericope, but it was obviously “not before the Apostle’s 
mind.” In other words, Christians should also extend love to unbelievers. 
In the process of doing this, they may be prompted to reach out to the 
unsaved and preach the gospel of salvation to them. 

The second part of v. 7: 7 &yánn éx Tod O£09 éouv (“love comes 
from God") is used by John to substantiate his appeal for mutual love. 
John informs his audience that mutual love is firmly grounded in God, the 
source of love. It is so deservedly; hence, the definite article 1| is used with 
cyan so as to differentiate divine love from the love of the world in John 
15:19 or the publicans' kind of love in Matt 5:46. The love John refers to 
in the pericope is anchored in selflessness and sacrifice prompted by good 
motive and implemented in action. This fine exposition on love according 
to Johnston (1976, 1038) shows that “John has fully grasped his master's 
teaching." 

Another important word to note in this verse is the preposition x 
(^from" or “out of"). John uses £x here to denote that this ñ àyóm] “flows 
from God, as the one spring, and in such a way that the connection with 
the source remains unbroken" (Westcott 1950, 147). This substantiates the 
supreme truth in the following verse, namely that God is love. 

Verse 8 presents a typical antithesis which is Johannine in nature: ó 
LU) åyanrðõv ook £yvo TOV Osdv, Sti ó Ogóc àyánn Eotiv. (“Whoever does 
not love does not know God, because God is love"). The Greek word ook, 
with the present tense participle ó pì åyanðv describes one who is 
unloving both in his or her words and action. By implication, John is 
saying that the absence of love in a person's life proves that he or she does 
not know God. The one who is unloving is regarded as a stranger because 
he or she is not a companion of love. 

OTL ó Oszóg åyánn éotiv (“God is love") is another striking 
expression in v. 8 that is worth paying rapt attention to. First of all, it is a 
theological statement of highest importance which provides the ultimate 
justification for the exhortation in this passage. Though this statement 
might reduce God to mere sentimentalism (Carson 2000, 354), or identify 
him with an abstract principle, Dodd (1961, 107) affirms that it is not 
John's intention. In this context, the statement is used to express the nature 
of God. In the LXX (Septuagint), for instance, the nature of God is not 
plainly known to people. Men of old described God by his action as the 
creator of the world, King of kings, and saviour of his people. So, if one 
asked who God is, the answer often revolved around what he does. 
However, in the NT, the life, teachings, sufferings, death and resurrection 
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of Jesus Christ take over this LXX conception and renders God as a loving 
father (cf. John 3:16). John is conscious in the use of the aphoristic 
statement: God is love in the verse instead of God loves. He uses it to wrap 
all other attributes of God together. 

There are two other similar aphorisms in the Johannine writings that 
are used to describe the nature of God, namely God is light (John 4:24) 
and God is spirit (1 John 1:5). Fidelity to the ongoing, John also uses these 
aphorisms to draw his reader's attention to various aspects of Godhead. 

While contributing to the above thought, Marshall (1978, 212) rolls 
out a beautiful description of the three aphoristic statements above. 
According to him, “God is spirit describes his metaphysical nature, while 
‘God is light’ and ‘God is love’ deal with his character, especially as he 
has revealed himself to men." Going by Marshall's analogy, God can be 
said to be a Person whose daily activity is to love humankind. 

To further analyse the expression lexically, Hiebert (1990, 72) 
submits that the two nouns in ó Ozóc dyámy éotiv are not interchangeable 
because the definite article 6 occurs only with Ozóg and not with àyóázn. 
The definite article distinguishes the subject from the predicate. Hence, to 
reverse or use them interchangeably would offer a basis for pantheism. For 
instance, John does not say “love is God" or “light is God.” Also, from the 
biblical narrative, one can infer that even though God is loving, he is still 
holy and righteous. In essence, all aspects of his nature are rooted in his 
loving kindness. 

John also points out that the love of God was manifested in the 
incarnation (v. 9) and atoning sacrifice of his only begotten son (v. 10). 
Though we do not deserve his love, due to our imperfectness, he still 
tolerates and accepts us by manifesting his love through sending his only 
begotten son, Jesus Christ, to die for the redemption of humankind. This is 
how God's love is manifested in the world. The verb égavepm0n (“was 
manifested") which is used in v. 9 means “to make clear, transparent, or to 
become visible," and it obviously implies that before the coming of his 
only begotten son, the love of God for humankind had not been displayed 
in such an intimate, personal and dynamic manner. According to Leon- 
Dufour (2004, 324), the divine generosity, which has been evident since 
Israel's beginning (cf. Deut 7:7ff.), reaches its peak with the birth, death 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

Furthermore, the repetition of “us,” “we,” and “our” in vv. 9-10 
signifies collectiveness, unity and harmony in the Christian brotherhood as 
a resultant effect of God’s love (Ngewa 2006, 1561). This implies that 
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divine love unites all believers to God who is the source. In other words, it 
does not produce discrimination, selfishness, neglect or hatred in the heart 
of the believers. 

In v. 11 John, for the sixth time in the epistle, addresses his 
audience with the term åyannrtoi, thereby pointing back to the preface of 
his exhortation in v. 7. However, he does not use the term again until the 
very last verse of the epistle (5:21). The first conditional statement in this 
verse, gi o0toc ó Ogóg "nyóánnosv Huds (“if God so loved us") emphasises 
his redeeming and excessive love showered on the believers which they 
are not unaware of. This echoes John 3:16, but the usage of the third 
person pronoun npdc (“us”) makes it more personal in its direct 
application to John and his audience. Hobbs (1983, 111) notes that God so 
loved us “not because of our merit but of our need." Therefore, if God so 
loved the believers, then, there is a need for them to reciprocate this divine 
love. The manner in which this love discharges itself can be represented in 
a triangular form, which has God, self and others as its three major points: 


Others 


From the illustration above, it can be deduced that the two single-pointed 
arrows show that love flows from God to believers (i.e., self and others). 
The double-pointed arrows on the three sides signify the reciprocity of this 
divine love to God and fellow believers. 

Significantly, the verb òọsiñouev (“we ought") when properly 
understood in its Greek usage does not mean “external compulsion but the 
inner constraint of conscious obligation” (Hiebert 1990, 76-77). It is in the 
process of loving one another that the reality of love for God will be 
tested, strengthened, and purified. John continues by pointing out that a 
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believer's love for the brethren is closely related to his experience of 
God's love. 

In vv. 13-16a, John highlights three grounds for assurance that 
Christians have personally known and experienced the love of God. He 
mentions the gift of the Spirit (v. 13), the apostolic testimony about the 
saving work of God in Christ Jesus (v. 14), and thirdly, the experiential 
fellowship with God (vv. 15—16a). 

The statement that God has given believers &x tod IIvebvpatoc 
avtod (“of his Spirit") in v. 13 has been given different interpretations by 
several scholars. Burdick (1985, 328) succinctly observes that “the 
statement refers simply to the presence of the Spirit.” Lenski (1966, 507), 
on the other hand, argues that the preposition £k with the ablative, denotes 
that God has given believers “from His Spirit,” that is, “when the Holy 
Spirit is given to us, he does not enter our hearts without gifts for us.” 
Thus, Marshall (1978, 219) speculates that John may have thought of the 
charismatic gifts which were the proof of the indwelling of God’s Spirit. 
But since John did not in any way mention such gifts, it is safer to agree 
with Burdick’s position. This is because this Spirit is certainly the product 
of God’s love which implants and stimulates mutual love for one another. 

The idea behind vv. 15—16a contains confirmation of mutual love 
within the Christian community. The expression óc àv ópoAoynon in v. 
15 which is literally translated “whoever confesses” is more a personal 
willingness to confess without any iota of external cohesion. Note the 
aorist verb ópoAoynon. It is used here to denote a particular “public 
confession born of an inner persuasion" (Hiebert 1990, 81). This 
confession entails acknowledging that the man Jesus is truly God's 
incarnate. John's aim here is to refute the presupposition of the gnostics 
that spirit and matter are in direct opposition to each other. 

Accepting the reality of God's love in Jesus has activated mutual 
love to become operative in the lives of Christians. God's love, poured 
into their hearts by the Holy Spirit, is now functional, emitting its presence 
in the believers. 


4.2 Verses 16b—21: The resultant effect of divine love in the lives of 
Christians and in their relationships with one another 


In the second part of the passage, John seems to focus his readers' 
attention on the effect of this redeeming love in the lives of the believers 
as well as in their relationship with one another. The present articular 
participle, 6 uévov £v tfj åyánn in v. 16b can either be translated as 
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“whoever lives in love” or “anyone who abides in love,” and it is used to 
denote someone who practically abides in the atmosphere of God’s love, 
creating room for divine interaction. 

In v. 17 John posits that a life of love instils confidence and hope in 
believers when they appear on the day of judgment. The words "Ev tovta 
(“By this") with which this verse starts deserves lexicalisation. Ev tovt@ 
is used transitively to link the remaining words that follow, resulting into 
this translation by Lenski (1966, 510): “In this has this love been brought 
to its goal with us, that we have boldness in connection with the day of the 
judging.” Understood from this sense, it can be deduced that God’s perfect 
love in believers activates self-assurance in them as they anticipate the 
coming judgment. 

Another Greek term in v. 17 that requires more elucidation is e0’ 
"uv, and it can be translated “in us" or “in our case." However, the 
preposition with the genitive basically means “with us" and suggests that 
love not only works in believers but also with them as God’s people. 
Divine love attains its climactic height in a believer when it is mutualised 
in Christian brotherhood. 

Verse 18 contains another effect of divine love on believers’ lives. 
John argues that perfect love drives away fear. The word “fear” is 
generally understood to possess two possible meanings. On the one hand, 
it can signify “reverence” or “respect” (cf. Luke 1:50, 2 Cor 7:1, Rom 
3:18, Rev 11:18). On the other hand, it may mean “alarm, dread, fright,” 
the self-regarding fear of the criminal or slave because of a sense of guilt 
(cf. Luke 12:5, John 14:27, Rom 8:15, Heb 13:16, 2 Tim 1:7). The latter 
meaning is what is in view here. The sense of fear springs from the 
consciousness that punishment is deserved. Such fear is destructive of 
inner peace and mars the consciousness of the love of God. 

The preposition GAA’ (“but” or “on the contrary") introduces the 
fact that fear and love are antithetical in this context. ù teAsia à&yánn 
(“perfect love"), the love that has attained its goal of bringing believers 
into abiding fellowship with God, by its very nature repeatedly “drives 
out” (present tense) fear whenever it arises. 

In v. 19 John draws his readers’ attention to the fact that God in his 
fullness and majesty first initiated this love relationship. The statement Ott 
QvTOS TPAtTos T|yóznosv nuc (“because he first loved us") explains the 
operation of divine love in the lives of Christians. Also, the use of the 
personal pronoun aùtòç (“he”) in a subject form is absolutely emphatic. It 
means that avtdc (“he”), not r|ueig (“us”), is the prime and rudiment of 
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love. The adverb zpótog (“first”) sharply points to the initiator who 
revealed his love for humankind to stimulate love in them. 

John reiterates that God-induced love involves love of the brethren 
in vv. 20-21. However, there is a contradiction between an individual's 
claim to love God while at the same time he is in enmity with his brother. 
In its Greek usage, G£óv (“God”) and tov àógAqóv avdtod (“his brother") is 
placed side by side, implying that the two terms cannot be the objects of 
opposite feelings within (Hiebert, 1990, 87). Miller (n.d., 90) averts that 
“inward condition is easily measured by outward behaviour.” So when one 
is claiming to love God but always neglects the well-being of others shows 
a sign of ignorance. The verdict is clear: he is branded a liar. Plummer 
(1938, 153) captures it more succinctly by stressing that “he is either blind 
or a conscious hypocrite.” In other words, he is not just seen as someone 
making a false assertion, but as someone whose nature is full of falsehood. 
Stott (1964, 171) points out that it is easier to love and respect the man you 
can see than to love and respect the God you cannot see, “and if we fail in 
the easier task, it is absurd to claim success in the harder.” In other words, 
the individual’s failure to love on the lower and visible level proves that a 
person cannot love God whom he has not seen. 


4.3 Conclusion of the exegesis 


The main thrust of 1 John 4:7—21 circles around the exhortation: let us 
love one another. In his treatment of the internal tension generated by 
incipient Gnosticism, John argues that any genuine relationship with God, 
whether it is expressed in “knowing him,” “remaining in him,” or being 
“born of him” must involve a complete obedience to his supreme and all- 
inclusive command which is love for others as evidence of one’s love for 
God. The love John is calling for is rooted in the love of God. This love 
gives believers confidence for the future as they pattern their lives after 
God’s nature. John is ready to refute any claim to love God by someone 
who does not express love for his fellow man. This he says because the 
proof of one’s love for God, who is unseen, is love for the visible man 
whom God loves. Therefore, God’s love for the believers, together with 
their love for him and their fellow man results in harmonious living within 
Christian brotherhood. 
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5 Hermeneutics of 1 John 4:7-21 in the Context of the Nigerian 
Church 


It would be regarded as an exercise in futility going into the details of 
various happenstances that have characterised each of the phases of the 
Nigerian church since its advent in the country. This is because these 
histories have been well documented and discussed in several sources and 
are well known to those with a conscious interest in the history of the 
Nigerian church. The task here will be divided into two parts to avoid 
complexity and confusion. The first part will be an overview of the 
Nigerian church, while the second part will focus on the implications of 
] John 4:7—21 for the Nigerian church. 


5.1 Overview of the Nigerian church 


Available literature on the history and happenings in the Nigerian church 
over the years show that there was remarkable growth and harmony in the 
Nigerian church when it was first established by the early Christian 
missionaries. The thrill and enthusiasm in this nascent church was 
undoubtedly overwhelming. Many Nigerians were eager to adopt 
Christianity as an alternative to the Indigenous African religion and the 
already imported Islamic religion. 

The consequence of this was a sudden upsurge in evangelism, 
numerical strength and structural expansion of the nascent church. But the 
recent trend in its manifest and latent practices shows that the thrill and the 
flame of devotion of the first days have, to a large extent, died to a flicker. 
It is true, right from the time of its propagation, there have, of course, been 
challenges confronting the Nigerian church. But the nature of the current 
problems appears to be more serious and internal than usual. While 
lamenting the happenings in the Nigerian church today, Iheanacho (2009, 
104) opines that the church’s actions and inactions “show signs of 
contradistinction leading to a significant reduction in practical living and 
sanctity of its teachings, and ways of its founder.” 

With a quick and superficial look it will not be hard for one to 
conclude that most of the problems confronting the Nigerian church today 
emanate from its leadership. To substantiate this fact, Ngele, Onwunaku, 
and Uwaegbute in Unachukwu (2019, 22) unequivocally assert that 
Nigerian church leadership has proven to be “a game of hawk and kitten 
through radical and arbitrary expression of power and authority.” 
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Unsurprisingly, most denominations that make up the Nigerian 
Church are often entangled in leadership crises after the death of their 
founders. For example, Adetunji (2010, 131) avers that after the death of 
Pastor Bilewu Oshoffa, several lawsuits were filed by ministers in the 
Celestial Church of Christ (CCC) who claimed to have received the 
endorsement and blessing of the late leader to succeed him. There were a 
series of allegations that the rival claimants were using talisman charms to 
repress one another. The consequence of this was mass withdrawal of 
membership. Similarly, Awojobi (n.d., 4) reports that “in the Foursquare 
Gospel Church in Nigeria, there was a serious legal battle for succession to 
the top position after the expiration of the tenure of Rev. Wilson Badejo as 
the General Overseer." 

The Church of God Mission under Archbishop Benson Idahosa also 
experienced a serious leadership crisis after his death. In spite of many 
heavy protests, his wife, Mrs. Margaret Idahosa, was installed as his 
successor, against the will of many ministers in the church. This 
undoubtedly forced some bishops and pastors, who were dissatisfied with 
the choice of his wife, to float their own churches and ministries. They 
strongly argued that the late leader did not name his wife as his successor 
before he died (Awojobi 2003, 4). 

The unending leadership tussle of the Assemblies of God Church 
(AGC) continues. According to the report in the national newspaper The 
Sun of 25 March 2018 by Ede, this leadership dispute, which started on 6 
March 2014, continues to tear the church apart. According to Ede, the two 
major gladiators in the crises, Rev. Dr Chidi Okoroafor and Rev. Prof. 
Paul Emeka, are battling over who should be the General Superintendent 
(GS). On 29 March 2017, the embattled GS, Rev. Prof. Emeka, was 
bundled out of the church's National Headquarters which is situated 
precisely on Ozubulu Street, Independent Layout, Enugu State, by the 
Special Squad of the Enugu State Police, with the backing of the Nigerian 
Army. He (Emeka) then moved his office to the New Haven branch of the 
Church also located in Enugu State, where he now holds sway as a parallel 
GS to Dr Okoroafor. The members of the church are now divided into 
three groups: those loyal to Rev. Okoroafor; those loyal to Prof. Emeka; 
and those who are neutral (Ede 2018). 

Obiora (1999, 45) lends credence to the ongoing when he describes 
the daily astronomic proliferation of new independent churches everyday 
as “by-products of crises which set in-between an apprentice pastor and a 
senior pastor resulting in separation." This probably implies that starting a 
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new church in Nigeria is no longer by calling but as a result of leadership 
dispute. But the continued and uncontrolled emergence of new churches in 
Nigeria is a big threat to the Nigerian church as a whole. Osegbale in 
Obiora (1999, 25) posits that the proliferation of new churches in Nigeria 
is the handiwork of the devil. He maintains that proliferation of new 
churches does not truly translate to the *expansion of the body of Christ," 
but is a machination of the devil to deplete the church of God. Ejizu (2008, 
19-21) underscores that the more proliferation of the churches in Nigeria, 
the more the Christian faith experiences decline in spiritual commitment, 
morality and practical Christian living. Corroborating this, Iheanacho 
(2009, 106) argues that “as churches multiply they gradually shift 
emphasis from spiritual and eternal life course to earthly life course, here 
and now." The mutual fellowship and spiritual commitment of church 
members are fast dwindling because church “ministers sometimes 
withhold the truth from people" in order to retain their members (Apenda 
2006, 133). 

Apart from the leadership crises and proliferation of churches in the 
Nigerian church today, there are also high cases of denominationalism, 
capitalistic proclivity, embezzlement of money, to mention but a few, 
which most times involve the pastors and other times the members. For 
instance, Nnadi (2012, 29) posits that the denominational differences have 
led to schism and hatred among Christians in Nigeria. Each denomination 
believes that their doctrine is superior to that of others and it is only them 
that can save people while others are already doomed for hell. Yanay in 
Nnadi (2012, 31), using the Deeper Life Church of Nigeria as an example, 
notes that “the core doctrine of the deeper life church is holiness and 
righteousness and sometimes, if not always, lead to the belief that those 
outside the church would not be saved." This is, however, not peculiar to 
the Deeper Life Church alone. The attitude of spiritual superiority and 
legitimacy is seen across various denominations in Nigeria. Each 
denomination holds the conviction that they are practising ideal Christian 
truth and that salvation will be guaranteed only when you join their 
church. These beliefs usually make them express sympathy for non- 
members because “such people are few steps to damnation, and eternal 
punishment” (Iheanacho 2009, 111). The competitive desire for 
acceptance and superiority among various denominations in Nigeria 
promotes dogmatism, favouritism and hatred amongst the Christians. More 
so, the manner at which pastors accuse and counter-accuse their fellow 
pastors in other denominations of “flock snatching” makes one wonder if 
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they are preparing their members for different kingdoms of God that are 
specially designed for each of them. All these happenstances in the 
Nigerian church often attract mockery and shame from outsiders. It also 
shows that the practice of Christianity in modern Nigeria is deviating from 
its intrinsic worth and value to some selfish mentality which is at variance 
with its fundamentals. 


5.2 Implications of 1 John 4:7-21 for the Nigerian church 


With regard to the exegesis above, the researchers carefully identify three 
major implications of 1 John 4:7-21 for the contemporary Nigerian 
church. These include: 


5.2.1 Love for God and love for fellow Christians are indissolubly 
connected 


In the exegesis of 1 John 4:7—21, it was discovered that John dealt with the 
schism that almost tore apart the church in Ephesus at that time. Insights 
from the social context of the periscope showed that the gnostics who 
claimed to know and love God did not reflect this love to some Christians 
within the fold. John insisted that love for one another is the only visible 
evidence of believers’ love for God. He strongly emphasised that those 
who love God must love their brothers and sisters as well, and those who 
say they love God and at the same time hate their brothers and sisters are 
nothing but liars and pretenders. While most church leaders in Nigeria 
today exhibit a leadership mentality that is devoid of love among 
themselves, their superiors and subordinates, it is also important to add 
that many of their followers/sheep have followed suit. Leadership crises 
have become rampant in the Nigerian church today which has resulted into 
divisions and burning hatred amongst splinter groups. First John 4:7-21 
goes to the heart of this situation and teaches Nigerian Christians that love 
for one another is an indispensable quality of a true child of God. First 
John 4:7—21 teaches Nigerian Christians that any attempt to separate love 
for God and love for the brother results in loss of divine sonship. 


5.2.2 Mutual love fosters unity and growth in the church 


As seen in the exegesis, John's aim is to use love to quench the imminent 
disintegration of the church as a result of the false teachings by the 
gnostics. First John 4:7—21 presents love for one another as a binding force 
in the community. As pointed out in the exegesis, where there is unity in 
the love of God and others, growth is inevitable. This is because if 
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believers love each other selflessly and extend this love to the world, it 
will result in salvation. 

John emphasised that God first loved us, which implies the self- 
giving nature of this love that he appeals to his readers to practise. 
Through faith all Christians are united to God as his children; so the 
maxim that is applicable here is this: “J love you because of my father’s 
love for us." 'This 1s how believers can remain united in him (God). First 
John 4:7—21 holds a great promise to the Nigerian church today where 
denominationalism and interdenominational hatred are fast becoming a 
permanent feature. The teachings of 1 John 4:7—21 pierce deeply into the 
heart of the Nigerian church. Mutual love should be the daily practice of 
anyone who claims to be a child of God because it is impossible to love 
God who is unseen and hate man who is visible. Whoever does not love 
people whom God loves is nothing but a charlatan, hypocrite and 
pretender. 


5.2.3 Divine love places the interest of others above self 


Drawing from the exegesis of 1 John 4:7-21, it is quite clear that God's 
model of love is self-sacrificing and self-giving. He completely gave up 
his life for the sake of humankind. From the discussion on the social 
context of 1 John 4:7-21, it was pointed out that the dissenters were 
exhibiting some limitation and favouritism on the practice of mutual love 
in the Christian community at Ephesus. Their love for contemporary 
philosophy poisoned their love for Christian brotherhood. When 
juxtaposed with the Nigerian church situation today, one sees similar 
interplays. John's teaching in 1 John 4:7-21 goes to the heart of the 
Christians in Ephesus with the message that self-giving is the basis of 
divine love. God exemplifies this by freely giving his only begotten son as 
a propitiation for the sin of humankind. God initiated this model of love. 
John argues that anyone who is born of God will follow the footstep of 
Jesus. He or she must practise self-giving love. It is impossible to love 
God and hate a fellow human being. Such an ideal understanding is 
lacking in the Nigerian church today. Against the teachings of 1 John 4:7— 
2], most Christians in the Nigerian church have their eyes on money and 
see leadership as the surest means to achieve their selfish interests. So they 
are ready to blackmail, fight or kill anyone who may be seen as an obstacle 
to their selfish desire. Hence, what is needed in the Nigerian church today, 
as seen in the exegesis, is selfless love that is devoid of any egocentric 
tendencies. 
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6 Conclusion 


First John 4:7—21 centres on God's love as a function of Christians’ love 
among themselves. Its teaching on mutual love does not resonate well in 
the Nigerian church today. This research has exegetically considered 
1 John 4:7-21 in the context of the Nigerian church, where Christians in 
Nigeria are exhibiting some restraints and egocentric constructs in their 
expression of love among themselves. It was found that 1 John 4:7-21 
refutes any “love” that is not modelled after God's sacrificial love. In this 
pericope, John insists that it is impossible to love God and hate those 
whom God loves. He went further to brand those parading themselves as 
lovers of God and in reality hating their fellow Christians as liars and 
tricksters. This teaching holds a very heavy lesson for the Nigerian church, 
reminding them of the essence of God's sacrificial love for them. It also 
teaches them that it is impossible to love God to the exclusion of their 
fellow believer. 
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